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intercourse with their own families; they did very much
as they pleased, travelled about, and showed themselves
unreservedly in public, and, if of the Kshatriya caste, were
occasionally allowed to choose their own husbands from
among a number of assembled suitors. It is clear, more-
over, that, in many instances, there was considerable
dignity and elevation about the female character, and that
much mutual affection prevailed in families. Nothing
can be more beautiful and touching than the pictures of
domestic and social happiness in the Ramayana and the
Mahabharata. Children are dutiful to their parents and
submissive to their superiors; younger brothers are respect-
ful to elder brothers; parents are fondly attached to their
children, watchful over their interests and ready to sacri-
fice themselves for their welfare; wives are loyal, devoted,
and obedient to their husbands, yet show much independ-
ence of character, and do not hesitate to express their own
opinions; husbands are tenderly affectionate towards their
wives, and treat them with respect and courtesy; daughters
and women, generally, are virtuous and modest, yet,
spirited, and, when occasion requires, firm and courage-
ous; love and harmony reign throughout the family circle.
Indeed, in depicting scenes of domestic affection, and
expressing those universal feelings and emotions which
belong to human nature in all time and in all places, Sans-
krit Epic poetry is unrivalled even by Greek Epos. It is
not often that Homer takes us out of the battle-field; and
if we except the lamentations over the bodies of Patroclus
and Hector, the visit of Priam to the tent of Achilles,
and the parting of Hector and Andromache, there are no
such pathetic passages in the Iliad as the death of the
hermit boy, the pleadings of Sita for permission to accom-
pany her husband into exile, and the whole ordeal scene